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‘The Soviet Union and the 
United Nations 


Mr. GottscHaLk: The atmosphere these days at San Francisco to a historian 
is reminiscent of other international congresses. There has been much fear and 
much suspicion; and, at the same time, there has been a great deal of hope and 
trust. The fear and the hope both arise from the same cause. Everyone feels 
that this is the time to achieve world order and an enduring peace. 

That feeling has occurred before, however, in world history, but there is 
something new at San Francisco. More than ever before we realize that we dare 
not fail. We have come to a parting of the ways. Down one path—perhaps the 
easier one to travel—there will be jockeying for political power. But a new war 
seems to be its ultimate goal. The other path is harder; it is not well charted. It 
requires greater care to travel safely, but its goal is the hope of world order and 
an enduring peace. 

It is my opinion that things here at San Francisco have reached the point 
where no nation better than Soviet Russia can decide which of the roads the 
world is going to take from now on. 


Mr. KErRNeER: In fact, the important thing is that American public opinion 
has drawn the conclusion that the issue is whether Russia will cooperate or 
whether Russia will take a position of isolation. 


Mr. Guerarp: I am no expert on Russia. Russia to me is an enigma wrapped 
up in a mystery. Possibly we in this country might also be defined as an enigma 
wrapped up in excelsior. But I fully agree with Gottschalk that now is the time 
of decision. Are we going to have a democracy of nations, based upon principles 
of law, or are we going to have a world dominated by three or four or five super- 
powers? 

Power politics does not lead to war; it is war. It is latent war; it is frustrate 
war. Now is the moment to start from the facts, slowly, if you like, and gradual- 
ly, but definitely, in the right direction. 


- Mr. Gorrscuatk: Let me try to highlight the Conference and outline the 
points of dispute and of agreement which have so far been reached. I cannot 
name all of them, but it is important to point out that some of the points of dis- 
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cussion at San Francisco were previously taken up at Yalta and were more | 
less definitely accepted there. For example, the question of voting and veto. It 
now quite clear that that is not going to be changed in any major respect. T] 
Big Five are each going to retain a veto on all the important questions which ari 
and particularly on military security. At Yalta, also, the question of giving t 
Ukraine and White Russia a vote in the Assembly was decided, and that h 
been carried out. 

On the other hand, some questions which were touched upon at Yalta hay 
arisen again and have been further underlined. For example, the question of 
gional arrangements by which each of the big powers might have a set of natio 
cooperative and dependent upon it was considered. It was a delicate questio 
and it has been touched upon again. The question of bilateral and regional 
rangements is one upon which the United States and Russia seem still to be 
disagreement. 

There is the problem of Poland, which has long been a delicate question a 
which is now even more delineated as a dramatic issue because of the arrest 
the fifteen or sixteen persons who are regarded by Russia as subversive b 
which the Polish government-in-exile in London claims to be more or less repr 
sentative of their point of view. 

There are other questions which have risen in San Francisco without mu 
preliminary discussion. For example, the question of amending the Dumbarte 
Oaks Charter has come up. Again it appears that the Big Five are going to 
the determinants there. They will retain a veto power. 

The question of review of forthcoming treaties, particularly the treaties dea 
ing with Germany and Japan after the: war, has raised some disagreeme 
among the delegates. Russia and the United States again do not see eye toe 
on that issue. 

On the other hand, all of the Big Four have come out very clearly in favor of 
fundamental idea of human rights—the idea of international justice and peac 

With regard to all these questions it appears to me that there is a Russia 
policy. It does not seem that the Russians are being arbitrary about this. The 
have a point of view. 


Mr. KERNER: My position is that historical experiences and historical di 
velopment have produced in the Russian people a hard-boiled attitude towar 
security. It is my job to explain this attitude so that we may understand i 
whether we agree with it or not. 
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Mr. GuERARD: I fully agree with you on that because the attitude of Russia 
is scrupulously that of France. France believes very strongly in international 
organization, but security must be attained first. 


Mr. GoTTscHALK: The question of security, as opposed to national aggran- 
dizement or imperialism, seems to me to be a ticklish one. Everybody knows 
that every country, when it goes upon the offensive, says that it does so for rea- 
sons of self-protection. Many people in this country are suspicious of Russia, 
because even though she may say that she needs these.things for security reasons, 
nevertheless, they believe that she is actually going out for land. 
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Mr. KERNER: That is perhaps correct, but Russia’s security is twofold 
First, it is based upon what is to be done with Germany-and the states betwee 
Germany and Russia as well as what is to be done with Japan and the state 


between Japan and Russia. | 


In the second place, it is based upon a safe territorial access to the seas. His? 


torically the Russians expanded down the rivers to the seas. Russia’s enemies 


sought to prevent this access to the seas. 

The first World War and the second World War saw Britain and the Unite 
States endeavoring to send munitions and relief against great obstacles. A grea 
deal of this assistance to get to Russia had to go through Persia in this war 

Given good will and remembering our own relations in this hemisphere’ 
which we now base upon the Good Neighbor policy through the Pan America 
Union, to which we belong, I believe that it would be possible to harmoniz 
the main tenets of Russia’s security interests with collective security. 


Mr. GUERARD: When you are speaking of security, are you thinking of th 
security of the wolves or the security of the lambs? We are extremely tender 
hearted about security for the wolves. 


Mr. KERNER: That depends. It may be either, according to the time and th¢ 
circumstance. In the end it is the same. 


Mr. GuERARD: Would not security be at times a mask for imperialism 
Mr. Kerner: It could be, but in the case of Russia it need not necessarily be 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: In the case of Russia the question of imperialism is not 
new one. Russians have been out after a big empire ever since the sixteent 
century, if not earlier—since the time of the Ivans and especially, in the eight: 
eenth century, since Peter. I do not have to remind you of these historical facts 
Thus, the European world has been very suspicious of Russian imperialism fol 
many centuries. 


Mr. KERNER: During all that while Russia was merely recovering territo 
which had been Russian. Therefore, the Russians do not regard that as im: 
perialism; and so I suppose there is disagreement on that subject. 

But if you know Russian history, you know that Russia once extended to the 
Baltic and the Black seas and that if Russia obtains what Russia demands ter 
ritorially today, she will not be so large as she was in 1914. 


Mr. GUERARD: Are there not three kinds of imperialism—an imperialis 
which is purely territorial land-grabbing; an imperialism that is economic; an 
an imperialism that is social? In Russia, it seems to me, there are at least tw 
kinds of imperialism—sometimes blending and sometimes, on the contrar 
clashing. There is a land imperialism which has been inherited from the czar: 
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and there is some kind of social imperialism which you might call, if you prefer, 
a crusade. 


Mr. Kerner: Social imperialisms some people define as the extension of 

-Russia’s dominions through communism over other lands. This has been, of 
‘course, the charge against Russia. As a matter of fact, however, if Russia does 
not resort to interference in the regimes of other countries, she cannot be called 

socially imperialistic. 

_ Mr. GortscHatk: That leads to the point which I have been trying to em- 
phasize. There is a great deal of distrust of Russia throughout the world, and it 
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is especially shared by a large element of the American population. Is that gq 
ing to be incompatible with a world order and a peaceful arrangement? 


Mr. Kerner: The distrust is mutual, and the only way that that distrust an 
suspicion can be done away with is through frank and free discussion and 
thorough understanding of motives and achievements. 


Mr. GuERARD: After all, the Russians have very good reason for their susp} 
cious attitude. They cannot forget that, from 1917 on, the whole West, and t 
East for that matter, united in trying to suppress the Russian experiment. 
managed to support all the Wrangels and Kolchaks and Denikins that 
could discover or invent.t Probably the very first condition of the genuine ant 
lasting peace will be the removal of that suspicion. So long as we consider 
Communists as our number-one enemies, we can hardly expect the Communistj 
to act as our friends. 


Mr. GorrscuHaLk: We have, then, a situation in which Russia is afraid a 


American capitalism and afraid that a combination of Western powers as in th 
past (as from 1917 onward, for example) will try to destroy the Russian con 
munist experiment. On the other hand, we find the capitalist countries ver 
much afraid of Russia for fear that she will spread communism or what you ca 
social imperialism. In a situation of mutual distrust of that kind, how is it co 


1 “All this time Europe was still at war [during the early stages of the Communis: 
Revolution]. Large numbers of Russian officers, in their shame at the surrender of Brest 
Litovsk, offered their swords to the Allies—for instance, Admiral Kolchak—or organ 
ised centres for the continuation of the war . . . . thus Civil War and intervention wen. 
hand in hand..... Centres of resistance began to grow up at many points on the vast 
map of Russia, but always on the circumference, leaving the vast advantage of the inl 
terior lines to the other side. First there was a rising of officers, ably organised by Savin} 
kov in numerous daring ventures into and out of Moscow..... Through Vladivosto 
the Allies poured troops of all nations into Siberia, or formed units of their national 
there. English, French, Italian, American, Japanese, Poles, Serbs and Czechs; none o 
them took any active part in the fighting, they were there to help with munitions, and 
railway transport was their principal service. These Allied Missions, by their interfer 
ence and also by their jealousies and quarrels, made their name odious among the popu} 
lation... All these movements, though they had some initial successes, in the enc 
failed lamentably, and the causes of the failure were everywhere the same. The leader: 
chosen were honest soldiers—Alexeyev, Kornilov, Kolchak, Deniken and Wrangel. 
but, except the last-named, no statesmen at all. Behind them were wrangling politician 
of the second or third order, representing every variety of opinion except Bolshevism 
with no agreement at all as to what they would do if they won; but in practice polic 
was usually shaped for them by sheer adventurers, the leavings from the gallantry o 
the Great War... .” (Sir Bernard Pares, Russia [New York: Penguin Books, Inc. 
1941], pp. 100-102). 
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ceivable that we can have a world order which will be compatible with Russian 
security and with the security of the capitalist countries against Russia? 


_ Mr. Kerner: I believe that Russian security and world security may be 
made compatible with good will, compromise, and reason. Therefore, I see no 
incompatibility as such in the picture. 


_ Mr. GuERARD: It seems to me that that has been settled for us by the atti- 
tude of a number of very typical American capitalists—like Joseph Davies and 
Eric Johnston and Wendell Willkie—who have gone to Russia and actually 
liked the Russians. 


Mr. Gottscuatk: The problem, I believe, is actually one which is hardly 
for Russia than it is for us. It is conceivable that we can be friendly toward th} 
Russian experiment so long as it remains indoors—inside Russia. But it is 
little harder, it would seem to me, for the Russians to be friendly toward t 
United States and toward the capitalist countries. . 

That raises the question of whether the visit of the Russian delegation 
San Francisco has had any effect in improving relations and upon the improv; 
ment of the attitude of the Russians toward the United States. 


Mr. KERNER: We certainly have learned something of the attitude of t 
Russians and also of the way in which they act in international organization} 
It would seem to me that the Russians have also learned something of our at 
tude and the way in which we look at problems. 


Mr. GuERARD: I was rather struck with the general attitude of Mr. Molote 
at the conference. I had the pleasure of listening to him last Monday. He spo i 
very much as a businessman might, in a quiet and friendly manner. I especial 
was struck with the fact that he took his defeat gracefully. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: Nevertheless, on the Polish question, the recent arresh 
have created a certain amount of disturbance. There has been a friendliness t4 
ward Molotov and a very real friendliness on his part. But now we have this ne 
thing thrown into the pot yesterday, and again the effect has been bad. Wha 
would you feel, Kerner, was the total attitude of the Americans on the Polis 


question? 


Mr. KERNER: The reaction is that the present Russian policy in Poland 
not likely to produce a friendly Poland or a single friendly neighbor amor} 
Russia’s eleven other neighbors. The Soviet Union’s numerous declarations 
noninterference in the internal regimes of other nations will be regarded as bine 
ing. 

Mr. GorTscHaLk: It is, nevertheless, important that we underline the poi 
that the Polish question is one that is a symbol as well as a matter of intrins 
importance. If on the Russian-Polish situation a compromise can be reached— 
if the Russians will come around to take a point of view which is acceptable f 
that of the United States and not prove entirely uncompromising and recale 
trant on it—the whole question of the treatment by Russia of her bounda 
neighbors would be one which would tend toward a great victory for internatior 
al peace. The possibility of solution of the Polish question carries with it, 
think, the success of the entire international order. 


Mr. Kerner: If Russia adopted a “good-neighbor policy” with her neighbor 
surely it would be highly approved by the American people. There is no real ir 
compatibility between the pacts which Russia is signing and the essence of ot 
Good Neighbor policy in this hemisphere. 
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Mr. GuERARD: I have no desire to make myself an advocate for the Russians, 
but we might say that they would be good neighbors if they had good neighbors. 
_ After all, we should hear both sides. 

Suppose that we had attempted to force, for example, Darlan, if he had lived, 
upon the French. It is quite possible that the French, and General de Gaulle in 
particular, would have shown themselves, let us say, difficult. 


Mr. GortscuaLk: I do not want to go into a discussion of the French ques- 
tion, but it does seem to me that the Russians have shown an ability to handle 
a weak neighbor well. In the case of Finland, despite all the previous misunder- 
standings, the Finnish now must feel considerably safer (and at the same time 
being independent) than they did some time back. 


Mr. Kerner: In general, I would agree, for the simple reason that the Rus- 
sians, in the case of Finland, were interested in obtaining security for Lenin- 
grad. For their access to the sea, both the Baltic and the White, they have al- 
lowed the independence of Finland. In that sense of the word, Finland and Rus- _ 
sia can become friends and remain friends. 


Mr. GortscHalk: Thus it is that the Polish situation is not by any means 
hopeless. We must keep our heads up on that, and perhaps the outcome will be 
desirable. 

Incidentally, that raises the question of Russia and the forthcoming peace 
settlements, not only in connection with Poland and Finland but also in con- 
nection with Germany. One of the things which the Russians have been hesi- 
tant about is the so-called “Vandenberg proposal’’—the proposal that the peace 
treaties and other questions of international injustice, arising wherever they 
may, shall be subject to review and revision.? 


2 Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan submitted a recent memorandum to 
the State Department proposing certain amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks propos- 
als. Among those were the following: 

“The first amendment I propose is as follows: Amend Chapter 1 by adding a newly 
numbered paragraph (among defined objectives)— 

“To establish justice and to promote respect for human rights and fundamental free- 


doms.’ 
“The first phrase is taken from the preamble of our own Constitution. The second 


phrase is taken from Dumbarton Oaks itself in respect to the objectives of the Economic 
and Social Council. I see no reason why this Economic and Social Council should be the 
only branch of the League interested in ‘the creation of conditions of stability and well- 
being.’ 
-- “There is no assumption in this latter section that the world which will emerge from 
this war ought to be preserved ‘as is.’ Any such assumption elsewhere would be fatal. 

“The second amendment I propose is as follows: 

“Strike out the following sentence from Chapter 5, Section B, Paragraph 1: 

“ ‘The General Assembly should not on its own initiative make recommendations 
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Mr. GUERARD: The Russians may be slightly afraid of the proverbial “ten- 
derheartedness” of the Anglo-Saxon people. It is perfectly possible that within 
a few years we shall feel extremely sorry for ‘‘those poor Germans” who have no 
more Poles to oppress or massacre. Then we will want a revision which will be 
compatible with the implied honor and the interest of the great German people. 


Mr. GortscHALK: The people who have heard me before on the Rounp | 


TABLE know that I am not afraid to state that I am opposed to a partition of 
Germany. I think that it is not inconceivable that that will lead to a unification 
movement inside Germany which will create Germany as the center of disorder 


on any matter relating to the maintenance of international peace and security which is 


being dealt with by the Security Council.’ 


“Tt seems to be quite in order to constitute the Security Council as the sole organ of | 


action in the maintenance of peace and security, because ‘action’ requires the prompt 
and continuous functioning of a relatively small body. 

“But the broad base of the Assembly qualifies it to be the conscience of mankind and 
that conscience should not be stilled at the behest of a council dominated by a few great 
powers. Here again the concept of justice is involved. So is the voice of justice. 

“At most the voice of the Assembly can do no more than recommend. The Security 
Council should not be permitted to still this voice of the Assembly at its own will and 
to oust it of all jurisdiction even to discuss the fate and destiny of which all the United 
Nations are a part. 

“The third amendment I propose is as follows: Amend Chapter 5, Section B, Para- 
graph 6 so as to read: 


“ ‘The General Assembly should initiate studies and make recommendations for the | 


purpose of promoting international cooperation in political, social economic and social 


fields; for establishing justice and for adjusting situations likely to impair the general | 


welfare, or to violate the principles of the United Nations as declared by them on Jan. 1, 


1942. [This puts the Atlantic Charter into the Dumbarton Oaks Charter. The itali- | 


cized words are Senator Vandenberg’s changes.] 

“Somewhere in this League there must be a free forum in which to discuss the States’ 
aspirations and the ideals for which this war has been waged and the condition of their 
subsequent health. The General Assembly will be the ‘town meeting’ of the world. It 
is the logical forum for these discussions. 

“To ignore or to repress these discussions would be to cynically deny the freedoms 
for which we fought. To authorize them by direct recognition is to practice what we 
preached in the Atlantic Charter. Unless we intend consciously to desert the principles 
of the United Nations we will thus implement them in a postwar world which was 
promised their benediction. 

“The fifth amendment I propose is as follows: Amend Chapter 5, Section C, Para- 
graph 2, by adding the word ‘justice’ between ‘international’ and ‘peace.’ This simply 
brings this broader concept of the authority of the Assembly under the two-thirds voting 
rule. But it again emphasizes our devotion to justice as a primary element in the plan- 
ning of a permanent peace... .” (see the New York Times, April 2, 1945). 
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from which a third world war is very likely to come. Consequently, on this 
matter, I am rather in favor of the Vandenberg position. Nevertheless, I can see 
why the Russians would be hesitant. 

Mr. KERNER: The Russian point of view is that they do not wish Germany 
to be used against them; and that is the point of view of the other three or four 
great powers concerned, just as it is with regard to Japan. 


Il 


Secondly, the Russians have the suspicion, as Guerard pointed out, that w 
might be “soft”? on the Germans. Therefore, their problem is to see that all of u 
cooperate with regard to Germany. The minute we do not cooperate, then it is 
question of what shall be done by any one single power. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: Could Russia not feel safe, even with an undismembereG 
Germany, if she had a Slav union composed of Russia and the other Slavic: 
speaking nations upon which she could depend? Guerard, you have studie 
the question of European confederation. Would you express an opinion on that 


Mr. GUERARD: I do not believe very strongly in a Slav union, because, fo 
one thing, I do not know what a Slav is. I know that Stalin is not. I know, also, 
that Poland, as a Slav nation, has a very strongedesire not to belong to the same} 
group as Russia. I know that another neighbor of Russia—Romania—is no 
Slavic. Slavs are all over the map. They are in the center of Europe. They reac 
the Adriatic. If there were a Slav union, what would be left of Central Europe: 
There would result a divided Europe. A divided Europe is a Balkanized Europe 
A Balkanized Europe is an invitation to another war. 


Mr. GottscHalk: I take it that you are opposed to a Slav union. Probabl 
that means that you think of a much more inclusive union of European nations 


Mr. GvuERARD: I believe very strongly in a union of the whole of Europ 
west of the Curzon Line. I say ‘‘west of the Curzon Line,” because Russia is 
after all, a world apart, with its own system, its own history, its own tradition 
Those two unions, the Soviet Union and the European Union, should be an 
must be friends. 


Mr. KERNER: Do you see that union excluding England and Russia? 


Mr. GUERARD: It is impossible for England to stay out of that union, becaus 
if she did, she would be a country of fifty million people within twenty miles of a 
country of three hundred million people and would be a mere appendage. 


Mr. KERNER: How can you argue that you would exclude Russia? 


Mr. GuERARD: I would not exclude Russia for the reason of being antagon- 
istic to Russia. We would simply have to recognize the plain fact, which you 
know much better than I do, that Russia and western Europe are, after all, 
slightly different. : 

Mr. GortrscHaLk: Your point is that Russia contains so large an area which 
is not European and so many people who are not European that it would be 
difficult to conceive of her as a part of the European federation, is it not? You 
are also saying that if Russia were included on that basis—all of Russia—she 
would be so dominant that the question of federation would be impossible. 


Mr. Kerner: I assume, Guerard, that you are thinking of a federation some 
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time in the future. Do you not believe in starting with what we have and evolv- 
ing toward that? 


Mr. GUERARD: Exactly. What we have is a Europe which has gone through 
the same experience and which will have to face the same problems—par- 
ticularly the German problem. It is a Europe which is now one of sweat and 
blood and tears but can be made one for reconstruction, that is to say, tomorrow 
and not the day after tomorrow. 


Mr. GortscHatk: A question that has not arisen at San Francisco, but 
which, nevertheless, is implied in some of the arrangements which Russia has 
been anxious to have discussed (or in some instances to avoid discussion of) is 

_the question of the Balkan States, including Bulgaria. The whole eastern Medi- 
terranean question is one which involves not merely Russia but also England 
and France vitally. Certainly a European confederation could handle that ques- 
tion, which is a very ticklish one and which is an explosive one, considerably 
better than a Slav union. 


Mr. GUERARD: That is very true. The Mediterranean is, after all, the mother- 
sea and the common sea of all European people. It is necessary to Russia for 
free access to the rest of the world. It is the lifeline of England for communica- 
tion with her empire; but it is, likewise, the lifeline of France for communication 
between European France and African France. 


Mr. GoTTscHALk: It certainly is the lifeline in that river system you were 
talking of, Kerner. 


Mr. Kerner: Precisely! From ice-free ports down to the Mediterranean 
through the Turkish Straits—that is Russia’s lifeline. Necessarily, therefore, 
Russia will have a very definite interest in any European confederation. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: It is not merely a lifeline for Russia; it is a lifeline for the 
world order, because if Russia becomes an instrument in the world order, it will 
be important that we get to Russia as soon as we can—that means through the 
Mediterranean—with goods. Those rivers and those big bays and seas into 
which the rivers empty are very important for the United States as well as 
Russia in any future combination for the preservation of peace. 


Mr. GuErarp: I do not want to dispute the influence of sea power on history, 
for Admiral Mahan wrote before aviation was fully developed. The Russians 
had that craving for the open sea long before aviation was developed. Do you 
not think that modern development would, on the contrary, alter the picture 
altogether? 


3 See Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783 (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1890); The Interest of America in Sea Power, Present and Future 
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Mr. KERNER: That is most likely in the long run, but for the time being, andi 
for some time to come, ships and railroads will carry the bulk of commerce, al-| 
though air power, or air transport, will come into the picture definitely. 


Mr. GortscHALk: Air transport also is not a feasible solution of the proble 
of transportation of heavy tonnage over the Pacific, and that is going to be a 


very serious problem. Your river system enters into that, too, does it not, Ket 


ner? 


Mr. KeERNER: It enters into that problem, because Russia’s access to the 
Pacific is a very important element in Russia’s future. 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: That raises the whole question of the Far East which is a! 
ticklish proposition, and one which probably we ought not at this late moment 
to go into, but let us rather draw our discussion together. 

Despite rather unimportant differences between us, the thing which is the 
most essential point of our agreement is that we believe that Russia is the key 
power at San Francisco at the present moment. Russia, more than any other 
nation, with the possible exception only of the United States, has a choice now 
between starting a new race for power, on the one hand, or leading the way 
toward world order, on the other. 

We are agreed that Russia’s peculiar historical and geographical position 
give her ground for feeling insecure and, therefore, for seeking safety behind her 
own defenses and a separate system of alliances. Yet, such isolation, we feel, will 
lead to disaster for her and for the world. 

Russia has shown at San Francisco an ability to make concessions and to sur- 
render some things gracefully in order to receive other things in return. Only if 
there is a mutual understanding of Russia’s special problems by other countries 
and a readiness on her part to understand in return that other countries have 
special problems, too, can the kind of compromise be reached that will make fur- 
ther cooperation possible. 


(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1897); and The Problem of Asia and Tis Effect upon Inter- 
national Policies (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1900). 


ee 
The Rounp TaBLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the re- 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. The 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is not 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the ROUND TABLE Speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


- Do you agree with the speakers that no nation at the present moment is ina 
better position than Russia to decide the course of future events in world di- 
plomacy? What are the interests that may or may not cause Russia to con- 
tinue participation in the United Nations’ planning of reconstruction and 
postwar organization? Discuss the importance of Soviet cooperation in secur- 
ing a durable peace. 


. What are the aims, as you see them, of the present Soviet foreign policy? Do 
you believe that Russia has passed from the period of world revolution to, one 
of national security? What is the motivating force in the making of Russian 
foreign policy today? Review the history of Soviet Russia’s policy in foreign 
relations. What are Russia’s national interests? 


. What are the important historical and geographical factors which are influ- 
encing Russian foreign policy today? What are Russia’s frontiers legally and 
historically? Do you think that Russia will want to go beyond her western 
frontiers and dominate eastern Germany and the Balkans? What are Russian 
claims against Poland? 


. What are Russia’s interests in the Far East? What is Russian policy toward 
China and Japan? Do you foresee a conflict of interests in the Far East? How 
can these be resolved? 


. What should be the role of small nations in making the peace and in setting 
up a world security organization? Do you think that a four-power alliance 
can keep the peace? What part would the small nations play? 


. What do you consider the important problems which the San Francisco Con- 
ference must solve? What is the role of Russia at the Conference? 


. What are the special responsibilities of the United States at San Francisco? 
How, in your opinion, can mutual distrust among the great powers be best 
eliminated? Is the San Francisco Conference promoting this change? How 
can this conference be made the beginning of real cooperative effort? 
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More on This Topic. 


Bostey, H. ‘‘Who’s an Appeaser Now?” Christian Century, March 7, 1945. A | 
critical discussion of Russia and her small neighbors. 


CHAMBERLIN, W. H. “Some Truths about Poland,” American Mercury, Febru- 
ary, 1945. 

CommacEr, Henry S. “U.S. Relations with Russia,” Scholastic, November 6, 
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DaLun, Dav J. The Real Soviet Russia. New Haven: Yale University Press, | 
1945. 


. Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939-1942. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Contends that Russia’s policy has been to be a “‘third power,” 
outside and apart from two contending coalitions. 


GERVASI, FRANK. “Russia vs. Britain in the Mediterranean,” Collier’s, February 
17, 1945. 


GUERARD, ALBERT. Europe Free and United. Palo Alto: Stanford University 
Press, 1945. 


Hirscu, F. E. “Poles and Eastern Germany,” Current History, April, 1945. 


KERNER, ROBERT J. The Urge to the Sea. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1942. The story of the course of Russian history. 


Laserson, Max A. The Development of Soviet Foreign Policy in Europe, 1917- 
1942. ‘Carnegie Endowment for International Peace Pamphlet,” No. 86. 
New York, January, 1943. A selection of documentary material showing the de- 


velopment of Soviet foreign policy in Europe since 1917 with an explanatory 
introduction. 


PARES, SIR BERNARD. Russia. New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1941. The best 
brief account of the Soviet regime, written in the perspective of Russian history. 


. Russia and the Peace. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. A discussion of 


the background and history of Russian international relations and the present 
position of Soviet Russia i world affairs. 


Snow, Enear. “How Russia Will Fight Japan,” Saturday Evening Post, March 
3, 1945. 


STERNBERG, F. “Struggle for Asia’s Future,” Asia, March, 1945. 
StronG, Anna LoulseE. “Russia’s Post-war Policy,” Nation, October 21, 1944. 


VERNADSKY, GEorGE. “Trends in Soviet Foreign Policy,” Yale Review, summer, 
1944. Says that there are no “insurmountable obstacles” to postwar cooperation 


among the Big Three but calls for mutual trust to avert the “grim alternative” to 
cooperation. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 


Rounp TABLE audience on “A World-wide Bill of Rights,” broadcast 


April 29, 1945. 


Preamble Would Be Upheld 


I think that the preamble for the world 
security organization which you proposed 
in your discussion would be upheld by 
every good citizen in most of the Allied 
countries. I am a regular Sunday listener, 
but, never before have taken advantage of 
having the printed word. I would like a 
copy of this one.—A listener from Kenton, 


Ohio. 
* 


Not Clutter Up Plans 


I am a Negro and was very much in- 
terested in the views of Mr. Field on a 
world court. I think that he is very wise 
not to want it included in the initial 
charter, since he knows our own Congress 
as we all do. He knows that Congress 
would never ratify any charter that gave 
any other nation the right to interfere in 
any respect in regard to the Negro ques- 
tion. Since the most important thing to 
any of us today is to complete some plan 
whereby we may be spared future wars 
(for Negroes also die in them), I agree 
with Mr. Field in believing that we should 


*k 


not clutter up such plans with things that 
might prevent our own country’s ratifying 
a charter for world organization —A 
listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


* 


Foundation of Peace 


I was particularly pleased with the 
proposal to give the right of “economic 
freedom” thorough consideration and a 
definite place in a general charter of free- 
dom. This principle, it seems to me, is the 
foundation of peace, and no peace can be 
attained nationally or internationally 
without it. In no other way can the Four 
Freedoms be realized..... —A_ listener 
from Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* 
The Right Direction 


If we could listen to more talks like 
yours today on a world bill of rights, we 
might be guided more nearly in the right 
direction. I think that you are doing a 
splendid work.—A listener from Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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